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IIL PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF COLONEI. 
ALBERT JAMES PICKETT. 

Bv Col, Michael Leonard Woods/ Montgomery, 

When the accompHshed and indefatigable Secretary deUvered 
to me a short time ago the invitation of the Society to deliver the 
annital address on this interesting occasion, he also informed me 
that it was desired that I should take for the subject of my addiess 
"Personal Reminiscences of Colonel Albert James Pickett." My 
relation to Colonel Pickett is well known to most, if not all^ of 
those present, and while I have often related to my friends m pri- 
vate incidents of which I had personal knowledge or reliable in- 
formation, in the life of Colonel Pickett, I must confess that to- 
night, owing alone to that relationship, I feel some embarrassment 
in repeating some of them in this public manner. But I took the 
invitation to do what I am going to do^ as in the nature of a com- 
mand from the officers of the Society, and I now shift the respon- 
sibility from my shoulders to theirs. 

Colonel Pickett was bom in Anson county. North Carolina, Au- 
gust 13, 1810, and was the son of Col. William Raiford Pickett 
and Frances Dickson, his wife. His father came to Alabama in 
18 1 6, but did not move his entire family to this State until 1818, 
when he located in Autauga county, then a part of Montgomery 
county. The facilities for the acquisition of a literary and scien- 
tific education were meagre then, and while the father devoted 
himself to merchandising, planting and somewhat to politics, the 
son was permitted in his intercourse with the hardy pioneers of 
the territory and the Indians to acquire such knowledge as was 
practicable from personal observation, and the recital of facts by 
others rather than information derived from books. He was par- 
ticularly fortunate in this regard, his daily associations being with 
that class of settlers who made such an impress^ at that early 
period, as to give strength and force of character to the county of 

'For a sketch of Col. Woods see the Alabamu OMcial and Statistical 
Register^ 1903, pp. rS-ig.-^EDiTOR. 
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Autauga, which has continued to distinguish it until the present 
While deriving practical knowledge thus, he occasionally attended 
various old -field schools, as they were familiarly called* when such 
were in his vicinity. One of his first teachers was the late Ndl 
Blue, so long honorably connected with the Montgomery post 
office, and always so highly esteemed by our citizens during a long 
and useful life spent among them. Another of his teachers who 
was celebrated w^as Joseph Hall, whose school was located at 
tRocky Mount. 

In the spring of 1828 he conceived the idea of joining a military 
school, under the charge of Captain Partridge, at Middletown, 
Conn. Public conveyances being at that time almost unkitown in 
this section of the country, he left his father's residence, then in 
the neighborhood of Vernon, Autauga caunty, on horseback, with 
a pair of saddle-bags, which contained something to eat as well as 
something to wear, and traveled to Wadesboro, N. C, through the 
territory inhabited by various tribes of Indians, who were in a 
state of almost open hostility because of the efforts of the Federal 
Government to obtain their lands and other grievances of which 
tliey complained. Upon his arrival at Wadesboro, where he had 
relatives, he first met Edmund S. Dargan^ who subsequently be- 
came a distinguished citizen of Alabama. He there exchanged 
with Mr. Dargan, who was a young lawyer, his saddle-bags for a 
small trunk, and, having disposed of his horse, put his clothing 
in the trunk and resumed his Journey in a public conveyance to 
New York, where he tarried for a few days in order to purchase 
an outfit of clothing and other things more suitable to be worn and 
used at the school which he expected to attend* 

I have listened with others to Colonel Pickett recite the inci- 
dents and adventures of this trip, which he did with such display 
of wit and humor and keen appreciation of the ludicrousness of 
many of its incidents and adventures, that every listener was con- 
vulsed with laughter from the beginning to the end of the story. 
He told of the tender care and solicitude with which his mother 
prepared his outfit, the particular garment which received the 
most attention in its making being an outer garment made in the 
style of a man*s hunting shirt, such as were worn in those days. 
He described in striking terms and with infinite zest his appear- 
ance when finally he was mounted upon his horse for his depar- 
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ture, with this garment made of material of varied and brilliant 
colorSj closely belted to his body in such a manner that it was with 
difficulty he coidd set his fiery steed. Much attention had been 
given by his loving mother to supplying him with an abundance '"o 
eat during his long journey through the unsettled country, besides 
extra clothing, all of which had to be packed in his pair of saddle- 
b^s^ something difficult to accomplish. But his troubles with his 
saddle-bags during the trip from his home near Vernon to Wades- 
boro, N. C, were nothing compared to those he encountered after 
he became the owner and possessor of Mr, Dargan's small hair 
trunk. 

Only those present who have lived in the days of the stage 
coach driver or the stage driver, as he was generally called, can 
fully appreciate that interesting and, it may be said, heroic charac- 
ter, for he was a hero and an oracle to all the girls and boys living 
along his route. He was known to everybody, old and young. 
He was the telegraph and long-distance telephone of nis period. 
He dispensed all the neighborhood news and gossip upon each trip 
from one end to the other of his drive. He was generally a light- 
hearted, rollicking individtial and, while in most instanceSi he was 
obliging and accommodating, he was naturally given to his quips 
and jokes when a fit subject was a passenger upon his coach. One 
such was found in young Pickett with his small trunk, in which 
its owner manifested such a lively interest. It was a small trunk, 
one of which nearly every family in those days possessed. It was 
covered with dressed calfskin generally, with a circular or round 
hinged cover or upper part, and was known in the family as '*the 
small hair trunk," now a thing of the past, having been supplanted 
by the fashionable ^'dressing case/' 

The female relatives at Wadesboro bad replenished his supply 
of eatables, all of which, together with his clothing, were packed 
in the trunk. From the start at Wadesboro that trunk attracted 
the notice of the stage driver, who began at once to practice jokes 
upon its youthful owner. It was the last article to be put in the 
boot and the last to be taken therefrom to be transferred to the 
next coach. A wink from one driver to the other at each relay 
was quite sufficient to cause a repetition of the pranks. When a 
driver pointed to the small trunk at one relay and inquired with 
apparent disdain for the owner of that trunk, it was with some 
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sham efacedn ess that the youth acknowledged ownership. Some 
of the drivers carried the joke to the extent of actually requiring 
the owner to put the trunk in the boot, threatening that, unless 
he did so, it would be left. But the enterprising youth finally 
reached New York city with his trunk and made his way to the 
hotel which had been designated by his father as his stopping 
place. Here his misfortunes grew apace. In this instance they 
arose solely out of his own inexperience. He encountered some 
difficulty in securing a room, not having made himself known to 
the proprietor. When he finally succeeded in doing so he was as- 
signed to a room on the top floor. He had trouble in getting a 
porter to carry his trunk to that room. When this was accom- 
plished and he had time to take into consideration his surround- 
ings, he was overcome by a feeling of desolation. He opened his 
trunk and in an effort to drive aw^ay homesickness began to assort 
such things as he had in it, A good portion of the things to eat 
which had been stored in it by his Wadesboro relatives remained, 
and without realizing what might result from doing so he began 
throwing them out of the window, and as the building faced a. 
street the hardened biscuits and other edibles, including the rem- 
nant of a small boiled ham, fell to the street below, and in the fall 
happened to strike or in some way interfere with some of the peo- 
ple passing, and the result was that very soon there was loud 
knocking at his room door, and a call to know what he was doing 
and why he was trying to murder the people passing on the street 
below his window. Explanations followed and a night somewhat 
of loneliness was passed. The next morning he appeared at the 
hotel office and inquired of the person in charge if he knew a cer- 
tain mercantile house in the city, and as it was a leading one he 
received an affirmative reply. Thereupon he produced a letter 
of introduction addressed to this house by his father, who was 
then a large and trusted customer of the house, and found little 
trouble in inducing the clerk to send a guide with him to the 
honse. Soon the head of the firm, who had been told the facts of 
the situation, appeared at the hotel with the youth. The proprie- 
tor was told that his young friend must have the best accommo- 
dations in the hotel; The father had advised the firm that the son 
would require an outfit from head to foot. Soon he was in the 
best room in the hotel, a sole leather trunk was substituted for the 
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small hair trunk, a new suit of the best clothes instead of the 
bright hued, but comfortable, hunting shirt, was covering the 
youth, 

I have dwelt at some length upon this incident in the boyhood 
of Colonel Pickett because I believe it exercised a large influence 
upon his after Ufe. When in his mature years he looked back 
upon these scenes of his own discomfiture, with a ripened judg- 
ment, he understood that the pranks were merely the sudden in- 
ventions of the frolicsome stage driver for temporary amusement 
without the least malice toward anyone. It taught him to appre- 
ciate a joke, even when practiced at his expense, and I am sure 
he fully recouped himself out of his friends in after life. 

When the youth arrived at Middletown, Conn,, where he sup- 
posed a school to be in operation under the management of Cap- 
tain Partridge, he found that the latter had quit the school and 
with him a large number of the cadets, although the institution 
still contained the usual complement of professors and instructors. 
The number of the students grew small by degrees until the school 
did not exceed thirty or thirty-five. Young Pickett, believing that 
it would soon cease altogether, as it did, left Middletown for Cam- 
bridge, Mass., with the intention of subsequently entering Har- 
vard College, but while there and previous to commencement he 
received a letter from his father saying that he desired him to at- 
tend a literary school in Virginia, which at that time had consid* 
erable reputation. He soon repaired to this institution, located in 
Stafford county, and then under the superintendence of a Mr. 
Tackett. Here he remained about two years, making good pro- 
gress in his studies and acquitting himself with much credit 

Upon his return home he became a law student in Montgomery 
in the office of his brother, William Dickson Pickett, then judge of 
the Sixth Judicial Circuit. He did not apply himself very assidu- 
ously to the study of law, but devoted much more of his time and 
attention to literature and political economy and to writing upon 
these subjects for the newspapers. The conditions were such that 
he had free use of the columns of The Alabama Journal for his 
literary compositions, whilst the columns of The Planters' Gazette 
were open to his political articles. 

He was married March 20, 1832, to Miss Sarah Smith Harris^ 
who was the eldest daughter of Mr. William Harris, then de- 
39 
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ceased, and his wife, Mrs. Mary D. Harris, whose home was at 
the place now known as Chisholm, or Pickett's Spring. Upon 
this event Colonel Pickett left his brother's law office without ap- 
plying for a license to practice law, and temporarily resided with 
his mother-in-law. Soon, however, he located in Autauga county, 
in the vicinity of his father's residence, in a neighborhood dis- 
tinguished for the production of its soil, the beauty of its scenery, 
the morality and general intelligence of its inhabitants. Here he 
remained for two years, devoting his attention to his plantation 
and his books. He removed to the city of Montgomery in the fall 
of 1837, and continued a permanent citizen thereof, alternating 
between city and county at different seasons of the year, until his 
death, October 28, 1858. 

Mr. Pickett was appointed aid-de-camp on his staff by Gov. C. 
C. Clay. He was active in the field in organizing troops for the 
Creek War in 1836. In a sketch of Governor Clay he says in his 
History of Alabama (Owen's edition, 1900^ p. 651) : "Governor 
Clay has been charged with inactivity and neglect of duty during 
the Creek War, in the spring of 1836. If we were writing a his- 
tory of those times, we could vindicate him in a most successful 
manner, for we were then attached to the executive staff and 
well remember what transpired. We cannot, however, refrain 
from remarking that no man ever labored more assiduously to 
bring into the field a force sufficient to subdue the hostile Indians, 
and no one ever evinced more willingness to afford relief to his 
fellow-citizens in the Creek nation, or felt for them more anxiety," 

Early in 1847 Colonel Pickett wrote a series of sketches of New 
Orleans, entitled *'Eight Days in New Orleans," which were pub- 
lished in The Montgomery Journal. These sketches evinced such 
a degree of research and historical ability that there were many 
public and private demands made upon their author to write a 
history of Alabama, Colonel Pickett, in response to these de- 
mands, announced that he had for a long time had it in contempla- 
tion to write a history of this State and indicated to a certain ex- 
tent the character of the contemplated book. He then said, writ- 
ing from "Forest Farm," March 20, 1847 (Montgomery Flag and 
Advertiser, March 27, 1847) : 
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*I consider myself a native of Alabama. When a boy only six 
years old it was my destiny to have been thrown among her forest 
wildSj amid savages and a few frontier settlers. From personal 
observation 1 know much of the mysterious character of the one 
and the rude primitive habits of the other. In the period of thirty 
years I have lived to see this State rise from an interminable wil- 
derness and take her rank among the richest and most respectable 
members of the Confederacy, I have seen the spot which now 
sustains our own loved Montgomery wlien the wild game sported 
upon her virgin soil And while the tall oaks waved in majestic 
silence, no woodman had been there to disturb the repose of 
eternal nature I While hundreds are more capable than I am of 
writing the history of Alabama, I yield to none in enthusiastic 
attachment and devotion to her soil and people. To both I am 
wedded beyond the probability of separation, for I have grown 
with their growth and strengthened with their strength. I shall 
esteem it the greatest satisfaction on my side to be able to afford 
my respected fellow-citizens a faithful record of the interesting 
country they inhabit, and shall be under everlasting obligations 
to yott and other patriotic gentlemen for any assistance you can 
render me/' 

I believe it can be truthfully said that few men have lived a 
more exemplary and useful life when it is considered that he died 
at the comparatively young age of forty-eight years. His partici- 
pation in public affairs began when he was young. We find him 
at the September term, 1835, of the Circuit court of Montgomery 
county, Judge Ezekiel Pickens presiding, a member of the grand 
jury and the author of the report made by it to the court con- 
demning the Abolitionists as criminal offenders against the peace 
and dignity of the State of Alabama by their unauthorized circu- 
lation of "seditious pamphlets" and "exciting our slaves to insur- 
rection," 

He also wrote in the fall of 1835 several editorial articles for 
the Montgomery Advertiser. The subjects discussed in thesa 
articles were '*The French Question," ''The Alabama Legisla- 
ture/' "The Speaker's Chair/' '*The Proposed Convention" and 
*'The Hon. William Smith." These articles are written in good 
taste, excellent style and show full infonnation upon the subjects 
discussed. 

Also, in the same year, we find him the chairman of a commit- 
tee of correspondence of the Democratic Republicans of Autauga 
county, issuing an address, in pamphlet form, calling upon the 
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friends of the administration of President Jackson to meet at 
Kingston to consider the suggestions made in the address, it hav- 
ing been proposed to hold a Jackson convention in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., December, 1835. The other members of the committee were 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick, John Wood, John P, Dejarnette and 
Crawford M. Jackson. 

I may state here that in the summer of 1837 Colonel Pickett, 
Mrs. Pickett and their daughter, afterwards my wife, then about 
seven months old, accompanied by Mrs. Pickett *s sister, Miss 
Mary G. Harris, afterwards Mrs. John H. Gin drat, traveled from 
their home in Montgomerj^ county to the Hot Springs, on the 
French Broad river, in North Carolina ; thence to Nashville, 
Tenn., to visit Hon. Daniel Graham, an eminent man in that State, 
who had several worthy brothers in this State, and thence to the 
Hermitage, where they spent some time as the guests of General 
Jackson. 

Afterwards Colonel Pickett was the recipient from General 
Jackson^ or through his instrumentality, of a most excellent oil 
portrait of the General himself, which now is in the possession of 
Colonel Pickett's grandson, William Pickett Harris, of Detroit. 
T have heard Colonel Pickett frequently say that General Jackson 
wat the most courtly and gallant gentleman he ever met, his 
courtliness and gallantry being especially noticeable when he was 
in the presence of ladies. 

Returning to a consideration of the public work of Colonel 
Pickett, I note that he was the author of a report by the grand 
jury of Montgomery cotmty at the spring term^ 1845, of the Cir- 
cuit court. Judge George W, Stone, presiding, presenting for the 
consideration of the legislature, among other matters, the pas- 
sage of a law prohibiting the constant introduction of negroes 
from other States by traders for sale in this State. 

In September of that year, 1S45, we find him addressing a com- 
munication to the grand juries of the State at the request of four- 
teen of the leading citizens of Montgomery county. They had 
advised him that they were well pleased with the views expressed 
in the grand jury report read by him to the court at the last spring 
term and requested him to publish his views in full upon the in- 
troduction of so many negroes into the State, which they viewed 
as most pernicious to our best interests, A copy of this address 
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5 to be sent to each grand jury in the State for their considera- 
tion, so that they might speak out upon the subject in time to in- 
fluence the approaching legislature. In this communication Col 
onel Pickett stated that he *' simply proposed that the legislature 
pas 5. a law prohibiting the introduction of negroes for sale here 
from other States, to be in operation for five years or longer/' 

This communication was the subject of general and, at times, 
acrimonious, discussion by the press and correspondents through- 
out the entire State. These comments and strictures drew from 
n^any persons, some in high authority, letters urging Colonel 
Pickett to continue the discussion of the subject, with the assur- 
ance of their approval of his views. In response to these requests 
Colonel Pickett, October 20, 1845, continued the discussion. It is 
worthy of mention that Colonel Pickett, at this time, in a note ap- 
pended to the pamphlet copy of this paper, took occasion to say 
that he "had no political aspirations, nor did he ever expect to be 
influenced by such considerations, and that while his political 
opinions had nothing to do with the subject, inasmuch as certain 
writers and others had so frequently questioned his Democracy in 
order to satisfy their doubts upon that subject, he would say he 
was then and forever, in sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
in adversity, a pure, unadulterated, unsophisticated Jackson man,*' 
and that he cordially agreed *'with that eminent person in every 
political opinion he ever held— in every military movement he ever 
made, and in his whole career through life— both civil, religious, 
military and political/' "His prmciples," he said, "are mine, and 
you can call me what you please/' 

In December, 1846^ and February, 1847, he contributed most 
interesting and instructive articles to the Southern Cultivator, 
Augusta, Ga., upon the red lands of Alabama, which were of a 
practical character^ and contained valuable information gaincvi 
from the actual experience of the writer. 

His History of Alabama, upon which he had been engaged since 
1848, was published in 185 1, Hon, Crawford M, Jackson, a man 
of much learning, in a Brief Biographical Sketch of Colonel 
Pickett, written early in 1859, says the history "was received with 
extraordinary favor by the public. It attracted attention not only 
a home, but in other States, and was commented upon in terms of 
commendation and approval in Europe. The work is free from 
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pomposity or ornate verbiage, but contains in a condensed and at- 
tractive form more valuable information in small space than is 
often found in w^orks much more pretentious and voluminous. It 
is a legacy to the people of Alabama of immense value/^ 

Col. J. F. H. Claiborne, whom C. M, Jackson terms "the accom- 
plished gentleman, erudite scholar and finished writer," late of 
Mississippi, thus spoke of it: "Colonel Pickett's History of Ala- 
bama ^ a work exhibiting the characteristics of its gifted and la- 
mented author, scnipiilotis and laborious research, impartial state- 
mentSj generous feelings, admiration for virtue and enthusiastic 
devotion to whatever concerned the fame and honor of Alabama." 

His reputation as a historian having been established, Colonel 
Pickett was called upon to deliver the annual address before this 
Society. It was delivered July 12, 1854, at Tuscaloosa, the subject 
being "The Origin and Progress of History in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere/' By some of the newspapers noticing it at the time this 
address was entitled the "History of Historians,'^ and by others 
the "Historians of All Ages." It was published in the Weekly 
Montgomery Mail^ August 24, 1854. 

Colonel Pickett also wrote in the latter part of 1854 a series of 
letters or essays addressed to a student of the University of Ala- 
bama, which were published in the Montgomery Mail^ which were 
intended for the consideration of the young men of this State, "in 
whose welfare," he said, "he took the liveliest interest." These 
letters were characterized by careful study and much learning and 
were entitled "Hampden's Letters." 

After the publication of the History of Alabama, Colonel Pick- 
ett very soon applied himself with great assiduity and increased 
energy to the self-imposed but pleasing task of writing a history 
of the Southwest, and in this behalf his labors were for a rim-^ 
indefatigable. It was his intention to have visited France and 
Spain for the purpose of collecting necessary material for the 
work, but he applied himself with such intensity to his work that 
his health was so seriously impaired thereby that he was com- 
pelled to abandon the idea of going abroad- 

IMr, J, J. Hooper, the editor of the Montgomery Mail, said edi- 
torially in his paper, April 11, 1857, that already two-thirds of 
this history had been written. I 'am, however^ under the impres- 
sion that, perhaps, while Colonel Pickett estimated that two-thirds 
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of the necessary labor had been performed, and so informed Mr, 
Hooper, I do not believe that two-thirds of the book had been ac- 
tually written. I do know, though ^ that a great deal of matter had 
been gathered and systematically arranged for the book. I would 
be glad to be able to state here w^hat became of the manuscript of 
this work, but I am unable to do so. 

It was impossible for Colonel Pickett to remain idle* There- 
fore, when he temporarily suspended actual labor on the contem- 
plated history of the Southwest and sought to regain his health 
by visiting Florida and other places, his mind and pen were busy. 
He wrote and published several letters in 1857 descriptive of the 
country and people upon the route from Montgomery to Pen- 
sacola, including an interesting history of Pensacola. About the 
same time he wrote a series of articles entiled ''The Mystery of a 
Century/' in which he gave his opinion of Junius as a writer and 
a nian. These articles displayed much learning and ability. Their 
publication created such a demand for the writings of Junius that 
I was told at the time by one of our booksellers that it was im- 
possible to supply that demand. 

In the spring of 1858 Colonel Pickett's health being precarious^ 
he visited Bladon Springs, where he remained for a few weeks, 
1 accompanied him on this trip. We traveled to Mobile by boat, 
then up the Tombigbee river by boat to the landing near Bladon 
Springs, Thence we were conveyed to the Springs in the hotel 
stage or omnibus. I think it was Sunday morning when we 
reached the hotel, which was beautifully situated near the spring. 
As was usual, a large proportion of the visitors there were on the 
porch and lawn in front of the hotel to greet the newcomers. Col- 
onel Pickett usually in his latter years walked with a cane, and at 
this period leaned pretty heavily upon it The landlord was an 
open-faced, quite talkative person and gave the new visitors a 
hearty reception. Colonel Pickett began at once to inquire about 
accommodations for himself and for me, and as was generally 
usual on such occasions he was more or less jocular. He informed 
the landlord that he had come there for his health and brought me 
as his nurse — ^that he wanted two rooms for us, with a door be- 
tween ; that he would not have me in the room with him for the 
world, neither would he have me without close reach of him for 
the world. 
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The landlord suggested that he had a row of very comfortable 
cabins built on the lawn at right angtes with the hotel, the doors 
of alternate cabins being on opposite sides, so that two doors were 
close together and quite as convenient for entrance from one to the 
other, as if they were between the cabins on the inside. This 
seemed to satisfy Colonel Pickett and he said we would take two 
of them if upon examination they were found satisfactory. It was 
some distance to the nearest two adjoining cabins that were empty 
and we started under charge of a hotel servant to investigate the 
cabins. We had not taken more than one or two steps when 
Colonel Pickett stopped and, turning around, addressed the land- 
lord about as follows ; "Are there any loafers, sir, in those cabins 
down there?'* *'No, sir, we do not permit any loafers upon these 
premises;" the landlord answered. Colonel Pickett said: "Sir, do 
you see that young man there," pointing to me. *'He, sir, is by 
and large about the greatest loafer in Alabama, and I tell you 
now, sir," bringing his cane heavily to the ground, ''he is going to 
stay here^ notwithstanding what you say, sir/* The landlord 
quickly appreciated the humor of the situation and replied that he 
would take the risk upon me. After that for several days as I 
passed about the grounds I several times heard visitors laughingly 
remark, '*There goes that sick old gentleman's loafer." 

When we went to our dinner that day there were two gentle- 
men sitting at the table at which we were placed. Very little was 
said by either of the party during the meal, but while Colonel 
Pickett and I were walking back to our cabins he asked me if I 
had noticed particularly the two gentlemen at the table with us. 
I replied that I had, whereupon he asked me what I thought of 
each of them, I told him as well as I could the opinion I had 
formed of each, which seemed to please him, as he remarked in 
substance that he was glad to see that I was observant of men. 
Colonel Pickett was possessed of the idea that "the proper study of 
mankind is man," hence, he said, that as it was probable the two 
gentlemen would be our associates at our meals and at the hotel 
for some time he intended to seek a conversation with them when 
we next met at the table, in order to ascertain who they were, 
telling me at the same time the impressions each of them had 
made upon him. 





One of the gentlemen was very quiet, without pretensions of 
any kind, while the other was rather talkative, with considerable 
pretension. I was curious to see how Colonel Pickett would ap- 
proach the gentlemen when we met again, but it was easily accom- 
plished by him at the supper, where we were again seated at the 
same table. He soon learned that the quiet gentleman was a citi- 
zen of Mobile, where he was engaged in trade and was the brother 
of one of Alabamans most learned chancellors. This gentleman 
showed great familiarity with the commerce of Mobile and the 
character and standing of the leading citizens of that city and he 
and Colonel Pickett were soon upon a familiar footing. The other 
gentleman proved to be a prosperous business man of St. Louis, 
When this fact became known the conversation turned at once 
upon that city, its early history, growth, population, commerce and 
land titles. It was not long, however, before instead of gathering 
information from the citizen of St. Louis about his own city Col- 
onel Pickett was imparting to that gentleman without the least 
pretension and in the most familiar and interesting manner im- 
portant information about the city of which he had been a resident 
for years. Bacon said: ''Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man and writing an exact man,*' and that "histories maKC 
men wise," Colonel Pickett's life exemplified the correctness of 
what Bacon said. No one can follow Colonel Pickett's writings 
without discovering that the more he wrote the nearer he ap- 
proached exactness ; that reading was making him the full man j 
that conference was making him the ready man, and histories were 
making him the wise man. 

During Colonel Pickett's last illness, when he was impressed 
with the belief that his end was near, he spoke to me about his 
History of Alabama. Some criticisms upon it by CoL Thomas S. 
Woodward had appeared in the public prints. Colonel Woodward 
had undertaken to ridicule the statement that Aleicander McGilliv- 
ray was an educated man, A short while prior to this conversa- 
tion Colonel Pickett had received a letter from Hon. John A. 
Campbell, then an associate justice of the Supreme court of the 
United States, in which Judge Campbell had sent a copy of an 
obituary notice of McGillivray published in The Gentlemcm's 
Magazine of London, just subsequent to his death. Judge Camp- 
bell was aware of what had been published in Alabama, and in 
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reading the notice in the Magazine, which he found in the Con- 
gTessional Library at Washington city, he discovered that it con* 
tained the statement that Colonel McGillivray was a well educated 
man. Therefore he procured a copy of the notice and enclosed it 
to Colonel Pickett, Judge Campbell expressed his pleasure at 
finding in this unexpected manner a confirmation of Colonel Pick* 
ett's statements. He greatly appreciated this kindly courtesy on 
the part of Judge Campbell, between whom and himself there had 
long existed the warmest friendship. 

Colonel Pickett slated to me that it was his wish that none of 
his friends should ever enter into a controversy with any one about 
the accuracy of his work; that he had in all instances cited the 
authority upon which every important statement in it was made, 
and he desired all other matters to rest there. But with respect 
to this single matter mentioned in Judge Campbell's letter, he said 
that he had in a measure made McGillivray the hero of his book, 
and that as Judge Campbell was a man of great learning and 
distinction, whose statement would have great weight with the 
public, he desired me at some opportune time to simply print 
Judge Campbell's letter and the obituary notice enclosed in it. 
Not very long after Colonel Pickett's death Col. J. F. H. Clai- 
borne made a most effective refutation of Colonel Woodward's 
criticism, and that afforded me the opportunity to print Judge 
Campbell's letter. 

I shall now conclude with some brief references to the personal 
habits and characteristics of Colonel Pickett. He was about five 
feet, nine inches in height, and weighed about one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. He had a frank and open face, and was al- 
ways smooth shaven. He was the very impersonation of energy. 
He was always occupied^ and had a great capacity for work. He 
was methodical in all things, with the possible exception of ir- 
regularity at his meals. As I have indicated, he was full oi 
humor and loved a quip or a joke, but with all he was moody at 
times. This was due to excessive labor or preoccupation. He was 
strictly temperate. He was affectionate and demonstrative. He 
loved his family with a devoted passion. He supervised the in- 
struction of his children and manifested a lively interest in their 
progress. He loved music and art. He was fond of society, and 
in no sense a recluse. Punctilious in meeting obligations, he had 
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all the high sense of honor of the Southeni gentleman. He was 
public spirited, often served on juries, wrote on public questions 
for the press and was a member of all local committees charged 
with public duties. As a planter he took a lively interest in scien- 
tific and progressive agriculture- 
He died at "Forest Home'* (Chisholm near the present Pickett's 
Spring), and was interred first in the family graveyard at Cedar 
Grove, In 1894 his remains were removed to Oakwood ceme- 
tery in Montgomery, He reared a large family of sons and 
daughters, but lost three children in infancy. The names of 
his adult children are as follows: (i) William Raiford, who m. 
Laura Holt — he is dead, she resides with their children in Mont- 
gomery j (2) Martha, m. M. L,. Woods, the writer — she is dead; 
(3) Corinne, m, Edward Brett Randolph — ^she is dead, no de- 
scendants ; he lives in Montgomery ; (4) Eliza W.^ m. Edwin A, 
Banks — he is dead, she resides with their children in Mont- 
gomery; (5) Mary, m. Bishop Samuel S- Harris — both dead, sons 
in Detroit and one daughter in Berkeley, Cat; (6) Sarah Juliaj 
m, Robert Carter Randolph — he is dead, she lives with their chil- 
dren in Montgomery; (7) Albert James, m, Eugenia Durden —he 
is dead, she and children live near Autaugaville ; (8) Alston Har- 
ris, m, Elizabeth Jackson — they have children, and both live in 
Montgomery; (9) John Gindrat, unmarried^ and lives at Au- 
taugaville. 
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